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PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

By  Commercial  Agent  J.  F.  Uoomer,  Jiily  3. 

.The  land  embraced  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago  practically  all 
lies  between  116°  and  127°  east  longitude  and  5°  and  20°  north 
latitude.  It  is  divided  into  some  3,100  individual  islands  and  islets, 
with  a  total  estimated  area  of  about  115,000  square  miles.  Luzon; 
lying  near  the  northern,  and  Mindanao,  near  the  southern,  extremity 
of  the  archipelago  are  the  two  largest  islands.  The  former  has  an 
estimated  area  of  10,969  square  miles  and  the  latter  one  of  36,292. 
The  next  largest  island  of  the  archipelago  is  Samar  with  an  area  of 
5,031  square  miles,,  and  there  are  eight  other  islands  wnth  an  area  of 
more  than  1,000  square  miles  each:  Negros,  4,881;  Panay,  4,611; 
Palawan,  4,027;  Mindoro,  3,851;  Leyte,  2,722;  Cebu,  1,762;  Bohol, 
1,441;  and  Masbate,  1,236.  Besides  these  there  are  20  others  with 
areas  ranging  from  100  to  700  square  miles,  and  73  more  with  areas 
between  10  and  100. 
Population  and  Races. 

The  total  population  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  at  present  esti- 
mated at  about  9,503,271.^  The  Island  of  Luzon  supports  a  larger 
population  than  any  other,  estimated  at  4,739,507.  Mindanao,  with 
nearlj^  the  same  area,  has  but  710,153  inhabitants.  This  represents 
about  11  to  the  square  mile,  as  against  Luzon's  114.  The  lands  of 
Mindanao  are  regarded  as  most  fertile  and  are  capable  of  sustaining 
a  much  larger  population.  The  group  of  medium-sized  islands  situ- 
ated between  Luzon  and  Mindanao  are  known  as  the  Visayas,  from 
the  language  spoken  by  their  inhabitants;  they  contain  an  estimated 
population  of  3,486,717. 

Of  the  total  population  of  the  archipelago  the  native  born  make 
up  9.429,905,  and  the  foreign  born  73,366.  Two-thirds  of  the  foreign - 
born  population  are  Chinese  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  remainder 
are  other  Asiatics,  principally  Japanese.  The  Chinese  are  chiefl}^  of 
the  merchant  class  and  engaged  in  trade.  Many  of  them  are  married 
to  Filipino  women,  have  families,  and  expect  to  remain  in  the  islands. 
Few  Chinese  are  now  coining  to  the  islands  owing  to  the  enforcement 
of  tlie  United  States  Chinese  exclusion  law\  The  Japanese  are  in- 
creasing faster  than  any  other  element  of  the  foreign  population, 
though  their  total  numbers  are  not  very  great.  The  Japanese  in  the 
Philippines  are  chiefly  artisans,  farmers,  and  fishermen.    There  is  a 

^Tlie  only  complete  census  of  Uie  Islands  bavins  been  takeo  in  1903,  there  are  no  exact 
recent  figures.  Those  given  in  the  following  paragraphs  are  estimates  made  by  Prof. 
H.  Otley  Beyer,  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology  of  the  University  of  the  Philippines. 
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largfo  and  jrrowinj;  Japanese  colony  enpipMl  in  agriculture  in  the 
Province  of  Davao  in  Mindaniu).  Many  Japanese  hrinjz  their  families 
to  llie  islands  and  few  of  them  intermarry  with  the  natixcs. 

The  sfrain^of  mixed  hlood  in  tlie  l'hilii)i)ines  is  i-ather  lari;e  and 
very  imi)()rtant.  althoiij^h  its  nnmhers  are  not  at  all  definitely  known. 
It  is  estimated  that  prohaldy  r)(K),000  jicople,  or  ahout  ."i}  pfV  cent  of 
the  population,  iiavc  an  appreciahle  amount  of  Chinese  hh)od,  and 
about  liOO.OUO,  or  a  little  over  2  per  cent,  a  similar  pioportion  of 
EiH-opean  blood,  nuiinly  Spanish.  A  rather  considerable  number 
have  both  Spanish  and  Chinese  ancestry.  These  mixed  bloods  are 
now  all  generally  known  by  the  one  name  of  "mestizos."  Unlike 
the  corresponding  classes  in  practically  all  othei-  m-iental  countries 
they  are  not  only  numerous,  but  practically  all  belonn:  to  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  and  form  a  very  influential  factor  in  commercial, 
politicvil,  and  social  life. 

Americans  in  the  Government  service  or  engaged  in  business  of 
difl'erent  sorts  in  tjie  Philippines  are  estimated  at  5,000.  The  Spanish 
{Mid  other  European  elements  of  the  population  may  be  jjlaced  at 
between  four  and  five  thousand.  These  latter  are  engaged  in  business, 
the  i^rofessions,  and  agriculture.  Careful  estimates  indicate  that 
apiH-oximalely  90  per  cent  of  the  purely  connnercial  activities  of  the 
Pliilippines  are  in  the  hands  of  the  foreign-born  residents. 
Christianized,  Mohammedans,  and  Pagans. 

The  native-born  population  of  the  Philippines  divides  itself  con- 
veniently into  Christianized  and  non-Christian,  and  the  latter  again 
into  jNIohammedan  and  pagan  tribes.  The  Christianized  people,  to 
whom  the  name  of  "  Filipino  "  is  generally  restricted  in  current  local 
usage,  constitute  the  bulk  and  the  most  typical  element  of  the  whole 
population.  Their  present  numbers  are  estimated  at  about  8,413,347. 
Their  social  organization  is  of  an  occidental  character,  and  in  all 
respects  they  have  attained  to  a  considerable  degree  of  European 
civilization.  They  are  located  chiefly  in  Luzon,  the  Visayan  group 
of  islands,  and  the  Provinces  of  Misamis  and  Surigao  on  the  nortli  and 
east  coasts  of  Mindanao.  There  are  Christian  settlements,  also,  in 
the  Provinces  peopled  principally  by  Mohammedan  and  pagan  tribes. 

The  Mohammedans  number  approximately  315,980.  of  whom  about 
309.019  inliabit  the  Department  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu,  comprising 
certain  Provinces  of  southern  Mindanao  and  the  Sulu  Archipelago. 
These  are  the  people  commonly  known  as  Moros — a  word  which 
merely  means  Mohammedan  and  is  not  the  name  of  a  tribe.  That ' 
part  of  thej^opulation  classified  as  pagan  numbers  about  618,G37. 
Of  these  307.010  are  in  the  mountain  Pi'ovince  of  northern  Luzon, 
191.433  in  the  highlands  of  Mindanao,  and  the  remainder  in  the  high- 
lands of  the  Christian  Provinces  of  Luzon,  the  Visayas,  and  of 
Mindanao.  The  Mohanuuedan  and  pagan  elements  of  the  population 
are  alike  in  still  retaining  a  clan  or  tribal  system  of  government, 
and  in  being  relatively  little  touched  by  European  civilization. 

The  Provinces  inhabited  by  the  Christianized  people  are  those 
which  exercise  complete  local  self-government,  and  in  which  practi- 
cally all  of  the  purely  commercial  activities  of  the  Philipi)ines  are 
carried  f)n.  The  pagan  and  Mohannnedan  groups  are  of  little  consc- 
<|Uencc  commercially  at  ])i-esent;  they  exercise  only  partial  self- 
government  and  have  a  crude  form  of  agriculture. 
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Except  for  the  Negritos,  all  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  of  native  blood  are  broadl}'-  classified  as  Malaysian.  They 
are  quite  homogeneous  as  far  as  physique  is  concerned,  and  the 
Christianized  people  are  fairlj'^  uniform  in  external  culture.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  language,  however,  the  latter  are  divided  into 
a  number  of  different  groups,  generally,  though  not  very  correctly, 
known  as  "  tribes." 
Native  Languages. 

The  most  important  of  these  groups  in  the  order  of  their  numerical 
rank  are  as  follows:  The  Visayans,  numbering  about  3,977,210,  in 
the  islands  lying  between  Luzon  and  Mindanao;  the  Tagalogs,  in 
central  and  soutliern  Luzon,  numbering  about  1,789,049;  the  Ilocanos, 
occupying  the  western  part  of  northern  Luzon  and  numbering  about 
988,841;  the  Bicols,  in,  the  southeastern  part  of  Luzon,  numbering 
about  085.309;  the  Pangasinans,  in  the  plain  lying  inland  from  the 
Gulf  of  Lingayen  in  north  central  Luzon,  numbering  about  381,493 ; 
the  Pampangas,  in  a  part  of  the  plain  immediately  north  of  Manila 
Bay,  numbering  about  337,184 ;  and  the  Ibanags,  in  the  northern  end 
of  the  Cagayan  Valley,  in  northern  Luzon,  numbering  about  156,134. 

English  and,  for  some  purposes,  Spanish  are  the  official  languages. 
Business  with  the  Government  may  be  done  in  either.  Spanish  is 
spoken  by  the  older  Filipinos  of  the  educated  class,  but  among  the 
younger  generation  it  has  been  displaced  by  English.  Business  may 
be  transacted  in  English  in  almost  any  part  of  the  islands,  as  there 
are  some  persons  in  every  community  able  to  speak  and  read  the 
language, 
standard  of  Living  and  Literacy. 

The  standard  of  living  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  is  still 
very  simple  and  primitive.  Compared  with  Europeans  and  Amer- 
icans, the  wealth  of  the  average  Filipino  is  very  small.  Probably 
90  per  cent  of  the  population  live  in  simple  nipa  (palm  leaf)  and 
bamboo  dwellings,  either  with  no  furniture,  or  that  of  the  very 
simplest  and  crudest  sort;  sleep  on  the  bamboo  floor  with  no  beds 
except  petates — woven  grass  or  fiber  mats — or,  at  best,  very  crude 
beds  of  bamboo;  subsist  on  a  diet  of  little  more  than  low  forms  of 
fish  life  and  rice ;  go  barefooted  and  clothe  themselves  in  the  cheapest 
cotton  prints  or  in  cloth  coarsely  woven  from  local  fibers.  The  well- 
to-do-class,  comprising  probablj^  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion, corresponds  to  similar  classes  in  Europe  and  America. 

The  educated  class  is  estimated,  by  most,  as  far  under  10  per  cent 
of  the  total  population,  ranging  from  a  small  group  of  the  highly 
cultured  individuals  down  to  a  larger  number  who  meet  what  in 
this  country  would  be  called  a  moderate  standard  of  secondary  edu- 
cation. Three  years  ago  the  Philippine  Bureau  of  Education  esti- 
mated the  total  number  of  literates  at  about  30  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation, but  this  involved  a  fairly  liberal  definition  of  the  term  literacy. 
The  mass  of  the  Filipinos  proper  may  be  classified  as  mainly  illiter- 
ate, and  yet,  with  regard  to  their  social  organization  and  some  other 
factors,  civilized.  Still  below  them  come  the  several  hundred  thou- 
sands of  the  Mohammedan  and  pagan  tribes. 

The  standard  of  living  is  rapidly  rismg.  The  public  school  is 
spreading  knowledge  of  the  various  arts  of  civilization  in  the  most 
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remote  cornel's  of  the  iirchipela^io.  \\"\{\i  tliis  new  knowledge  come 
n«*w  wants.  The  huhits  of  the  individual  are  l)0('<»niin<r  more  com- 
plex; his  home  life  is  jrrowinj^  less  simple;  the  thinjrs  he  feels  the 
need  of  are  mii]tipl.\  ini;.  His  knowledire  irained  in  the  schools  is 
an  exotic  thin<;,  hut  with  its  acciiiirement  he  «;ains  also,  consciousl}'  or 
imconsciously,  a  desire  for  all  the  thinj^s  of  the  outside  world. 

To  satisfy  these  desires  he  is  multiplying  his  activities.  He  is 
working  more  constantly  and  getting  away  forever  fiom  the  simple 
life  of  his  fathers.  A  ncAv  consuming  class  is  being  rapidly  created 
by  the  new  social  order  in  the  islands.  Great  numl)ers  of  Filipinos, 
coming  into  the  Go\ernment  service,  are  finding  their  earning  ca- 
pacity increased  manyfold:  and  others  are  experiencing  the  same 
transformation  on  taking  positions  in  commercial  life.  The  phe- 
nomenal exj)ansion  of  the  export  trade  of  the  country  in  the  last 
decade  has  increased  the  buying  power  of  large  numbers  of  people. 
Wages  for  all  kinds  of  service  are  increasing.  The  next  decade  should 
see  the  Philippines  importing  many  times  more  goods  from  the  Tem- 
perate Zone  than  are  brought  in  to-day.  Present  indications  are  that 
the  people  will  demand  them  and  that  the  expanding  industries  of 
the  country  will  make  possible  the  purchase  of  them. 

Climatic  and  Health  Conditions. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  climate  the  Philippines  may  be  divided 
into  three  subdivisions,  corresponding  with  the  three  main  geographic 
areas  of  the  archipelago.    They  are : 

(a)  Regions  with  cyclonic  rainfall  only,  where  a  very  dry  season 
lasts  practically'  for  six  months^from  Decemlier  to  May.  These  in- 
clude the  western  coasts  of  central  and  northern  Luzon  and  cover 
the  region  around  Manila  Bay. 

(h)  Regions  which  receive  cyclonic  and  winter  rainfall,  with  a  rel- 
atively dry  season  lasting  only  three  months  or  less,  generally  March, 
April,  and  ^liiy.  These  include  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts  of 
Luzon,  with  the  Cagayan  Valley  and  the  Province  of  Nneva  Viz- 
caya;  the  greater  part  of  southeastern  Luzon,  eastern  Mindoro,  Rom- 
blon  Island,  northern  Panay  and  Negros,  northern  Cebn,  western 
Bohol,  and  northern  Mindanao. 

(c)  Regions  with  more  or  less  even  distribution  of  rainfall 
throughout  the  year,  with  the  minimum  during  the  months  of  ALarch 
and  April  or  in  August.  These  include  the  southeastern  end  of 
Luzon;  the  eastern  Visayas  (Masbate.  Samar,  and  Leyte)  ;  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  part  of  Bohol.  Cebu.  Negro*,  and  Panay;  eastern  and 
southern  Mindanao,  Basilan,  and  Jolo. 

The  best  time  for  tourists  and  other  travelers  to  visit  the  islands  is 
at  the  close  of  the  autumn  rains — that  is,  at  the  end  of  November. 
From  that  time  until  the  end  of  February  the  climate  of  the  archi- 
pelago, particularly  about  Manila,  is  at  its  best.  The  nights  are 
almost  uniformly  cool  everywhere  in  the  islands  and  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year. 

Considered  as  a  tropical  climate  the  Philippines  may  be  said  to  be 
healthful.  TTnder  the  sanitary  precautions  imposed  by  the  health 
service  of  the  Insular  Government,  most  of  the  unhealthful  condi- 
tions commonly  thought  to  be  inevitable  in  a  tropical  climate  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Philippines. 
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The  mean  temperature  for  an  average  vear  in  northern  Luzon 
is  78.4°  Fahrenheit;  in  southern  Luzon,  80.0° ;  in  Cebu,  80.43°:  in 
northern  Mindanao,   79.70'\     The  maximum  temperature  recorded 
anywhere  in  the  ishmds  is  100.04°  Fahrenheit. 
Importance  of  Harbors — Port  Improvements. 

Tlie  insular  nature  of  the  lund  composing  the  Philippines  makes 
it  inevitable  that  the  country  should  have  a  great  many  harbors. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  products  grown  for  export  reach  the 
ports  from  which  they  are  exported  by  Avater  rather  than  land  trans- 
portation. For  this  reason  the  harbors  of  the  islands  receive  much 
consideration  in  the  scheme  of  public  works.  Three  ports  beside 
Manila  receive  calls  from  ocean-going  vessels  as  a  regular  thing,  and 
several  others  offer  facilities  for  such  craft  were  it  necessary  for 
them  to  call.  Iloilo,  Cebu,  and  Zamboanga  have  already  had  exten- 
sive work  done  on  their  ports.  The  plans  of  the  Government  for 
the  current  year  embrace  considerable  work  at  both  Iloilo  and  Cebu. 

Besides  the  ports  mentioned  considerable  money  will  be  spent  this 
year  on  the  port  at  Tacloban,  in  the  island  of  Leyte.  A  wharf  will 
be  built  in  the  port  of  Coron^  in  the  Province  of  Palawan.  Some 
work  will  be  done  at  Mariveles,  near  the  entrance  to  Manila  Bay, 
and  a  retaining  wall  built  in  the  harbor  at  Vigan,  in  the  Province  of 
Ilocos  Sur.  Considerable  money  will  also  be  spent  by  the  Insular 
Government  on  the  esteros  or  canals  of  Manila,  as  a  part  of  the  port 
improvement  scheme  for  that  city. 

The  harbor  of  Manila  is  protected  by  an  adequate  breakwater  and 
is  equipped  with  five  modern  piers,  at  which  the  largest  vessels  of 
the  Pacific  can  dock  comfortably.  Others  are  planned  for  the  near 
future.  Adjacent  to  the  piers  are  extensive  warehouses,  built  on 
reclaimed  land,  for  the  accommodation  of  cargoes. 

Road  Systems — Effect  on  Motor  Vehicle  Trade. 

Although  the  islands  are  mountainous,  and  their  surface  therefore 
not  ideally  adapted  to  road  building,  the  topography  is  such  that  the 
development  of  an  adequate  sj'stem  with  easy  grades,  connecting  the 
principal  producing  districts  with  the  port  of  market  cities,  has  been 
found  practicable.  As  a  rule  the  mountain  ranges  nearest  the  coasts 
lie  parallel  to  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  easy  the  building  of 
coastal  roads.  The  excellent  roads  already  constructed  are  a  fore- 
cast of  what  will  probably  be  done  in  the  future  in  road  building. 
The  market  that  has  already  been  established  for  motor  vehicles  gives 
promise  of  great  expansion  as  time  goes  on. 
Natural  Resources — Agriculture. 

The  resources  of  the  Philippines  are  varied,  but  those  coming 
under  the  head  of  agriculture  predominate  by  far.  The  archipelago 
contains  approximately  12,000,000  acres  of  arable  land.  Most  of 
this  will  in  time  be  brought  into  productivity.  xVt  the  present  time 
not  more  than  7,000,000  acres  are  under  cultivation.  Much  of  this 
land  will  not  produce  the  staple  crops  of  the  country  without  irriga- 
tion, while  irrigated  land  will  produce  two  crops  a  year  of  the 
rapidly  maturing  kind.  The  land  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  under 
scientific  methods  its  productivity  miglit  be  multiplied  greatly. 
More  labor  and  modern  intensive  cultivation  Avould  produce  from 
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the  soil  of  the  Philippines  ^voalth  suHicieiit  to  support  comfortably 
li\(>  times  the  present  p(>i)ul;i(i()n. 

The  six  le!ulin<;  a<i^ri(uUiin\l  produets.  in  the  order  of  the  value 
of  the  raw  material  i)roduce(l,  are:  Rice,  abaeii  (Manila  Iu'Idj)),  sn<iar 
cane,    coconuts,    corn,    and    tobacco.     The    hbcr-producinj;    plant. 
maguey,  is  a  rapidly  growing  seventh. 
Rice  the  Chief  Food  Crop — Manila  Hemp. 

Kice  is  the  niost  iiui)ortant  inoduct  of  the  islands  from  the  stand- 
points of  value  of  the  raw  product,  acreage  grown,  and  the  needs  of 
the  people.  Since  it  is  the  chief  food  of  tiie  mass  of  the  i)oi)idation, 
it  has  a  special  importance  apart  from  its  value  in  the  world's  market. 
Nearly  3,000,000  acres  are  annually  planted  to  this  cereal.  The 
annual  yield,  in  a  favorable  season,  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  44,- 
000.000  busliels.  This  product  is  all  consumed  in  the  Philippines; 
and,  in  addition,  from  iti^.OOO.OOO  to  $13,000,000  worth  is  imported 
each  year.  The  amount  imported  depends  upon  the  variation  of  the 
crop  from  normal.  The  total  value  of  the  rice  crop  in  a  favorable 
year  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $-25,000.0()0  in  the  municipal  marla'ts. 

Probably  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  population  is  ilependent 
upon  rice  production  than  upon  any  other  industry.  It  is  cultivated 
in  practically  every  section  of  the  islands  much  more  widely  than 
any  other  crop.  A  failure  of  the  rice  harvest  or  a  marked  shortage 
in  it  is  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  islands  more  keenly  than  is  a  similar 
slump  in  any  of  the  other  standard  crops. 

Abacii,  or'nuinila  hemp,  is  the  leading  export  crop  of  the  islands. 
Somewhat  over  1,000,000  acres  are  devoted  to  its  cultivation.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  total  output  of  this  fiber  is  produced  in 
seven  or  eight  Provinces,  and  many  of  the  more  important  Provinces 
of  the  Archipelago  yield  none.  The  value  of  the  hemp  produced 
annually  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $-20,000,000.  No  data  are  yet 
available  from  which  to  calculate  the  percentage  of  the  population 
dependent  upon  the  hemp  crop  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  P^ven 
in  the  hemp-producing  Provinces  large  areas  are  devoted  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  rice,  and  most  of  the  people  engaged  in  the  production  of 
hemp  also  raise  more  or  less  rice  and  other  small  crops. 
Sugar  Cane,  Coconuts,  and  Indian  Corn. 

Sugar  cane  ranks  next  to  abaca  or  hemp  as  a  commercial  crop  in 
the  Philippines,  rated  by  the  total  value  of  the  annual  output.  The 
value  of  this  crop,  in  a  "normal  year,  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $17,- 
000,000;  of  this  about  $11,000,000  is  represented  by  sugar  exported 
from  the  island.s.  About  400,000  acres  are  annually  planted  to  sugar 
cane,  of  which  70  per  cent  is  contained  within  five  leading  sugar 
Provinces.  The  islands  contain  large  areas  admirably  adapted  to 
sugar  growing  that  are  not  yet  under  cultivation.  The  methods  of 
cultivaiion  employed,  and  still  to  a  gieater  extent  the  antiiiuated 
character  of  the  milling  processes,  are  a  handicap  to  the  industry. 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  however,  there  has  been  a  ctmsiderable  im- 
provement of  late  years,  and  a  fraction  of  some  consequence,  though 
not  the  greater  part,  of  the  annual  i)roduct  is  now  preiiared  for 
market  in  modern  centrifugal  mills.  The  last  three  or  four  years 
the  installation  of  these  modern  mills  has  been  retarded  by  price, 
freight,  and  other  dilliculties;  but  this  is  undoubtedly  no  more  than 
temporary. 
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Next  ill' commercial  importance  among  the  industries  of  the  Philip- 
pines at  present  is  the  cultivation  of  the  coconut  palm,  which  pro^ 
duces  a  total  value  in  the  municipal  markets  of  about  $12,500,000 
annually.  Of  this  about  $10,000,000  is  represented  by  coconut  pro- 
ducts exported  from  the  country — copra  and  oil.  The  portion  con- 
sumed within  the  country  includes  about  $1,000,000  worth  of  ripe 
coconuts  used  for  food,  $1,250,000  worth  of  tuba,  a  beverage  made 
from  the  coconut  sap,  and  some  oil.  There  has  been  a  marked  in- 
crease in  recent  years  in  the  production  and  export  of  coconut  oil. 
Two  fairl.y  large,  modern  mills  are  now  in  operation  and  several  other 
smaller  ones  are  being  erected. 

As  regards  the  value  of  the  raw  crop  Indian  corn  or  maize  ranks 
next  to  coconuts  among  the  products  of  agriculture,  and  in  this 
respect  outranks  tobacco,  although  the  latter  represents  an  annual 
export  value  of  about  $3,000,000,  whereas  there  is  no  corn  exported. 
In  the  matter  of  the  acreage  devoted  to  its  cultivation  corn  ranks 
next  to  rice,  as  it  does  also  in  the  matter  of  its  importance  to  the 
people  of  the  islands  as  a  food  product.  About  1,000,000  acres  are 
annually  planted  to  corn.  Being  a  quick-maturing  cereal,  it  is  often 
planted  on  the  same  ground  that  produces  another  crop  during  the 
year.  This  is  particularly''  true  in  the  tobacco  Provinces,  where  the 
best  lands  are  annually  fertilized  by  river  overflow.  The  annual 
value  of  the  corn  crop  in  the  municipal  markets  is  not  far  from 
$7,000,000.  Corn,  like  rice,  is  raised  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
archipelago  and  enters  into  the  food  of  the  people  very  largely.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  shortage  of  a  rice  crop  has  been  rendered  less 
disastrous  in  recent  years  by  the  increasing  consumption  of  corn  as 
a  substitute  food. 
Tobacco,  Maguey,  and  Minor  Agricultural  Products. 

As  an  article  of  export  tobacco  is  one  of  the  four  leading  products 
of  Philippine  agriculture.  There  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  125,000 
acres  devoted  to  its.  production  in  the  entire  archipelago.  The  total 
annual  value  pi  the  crop  is  between  $3,500,000  and  $4T000,000.  The 
total  production  of  leaf  tobacco  is  annually  about  40,000  tons.  Be- 
tween 3,000  and  4.000  tons  of  manufactured  leaf  is  exported  annuall.y. 
About  two-sevenths  of  all  the  tobacco  of  all  classes  exported  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  United  States.  Cigars  to  the  value  of  $2,000,000  and 
upward  are  annually  sent  out. 

The  most  important  tobacco-producing  region  is  in  the  extreme 
north  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  in  the  valley  of  the  Cagayan  River, 
comprising  the  Provinces  of  Isabela  and  Cagayan.  The  northwest- 
ern coast  of  Luzon,  including  the  Provinces  of  liocos  Norte.  Ilocos 
Sur,  La  Union,  and  Pangasinan,  also  produce  some  tobacco.  In  the 
Visayas  the  islands  of  Negros,  Cebu,  and  Leyte  grow  enough  to  be 
worthy  of  notice. 

The  fiber-producing  plant,  maguey,  closely  related  to  the  Mexican 
sisal,  is  a  minor  product,  but  one  that  gives  great  promise  for  the 
future.  About  70,000  acres  are  now  planted  to  maguey,  producin'ir 
annually  about  40,000  tons,  Avorth  about  $900,000.  This  plant  grows 
in  ground  that  is  not  well  adapted  to  other  crops  and  requires  rom- 
paratively  little  cultivation.  Its  importance  in  the  commerce  of  tha' 
islands  is  rapidly  increasing. 
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Cacao  and  coffee  are  grown  in  various  parts  of  the  Philippines, 
ImVin  snu.ll  ..uantities  at  present.  There  are  probably  less  than 
.' 000 "ores  of  eoilVe  now  growing  and  less  than  2,r>00  acres  of  cacao. 
Both  of  these  pro.huts  thrive  well  and.nro  capable  of  great  develop- 
ment commercially  with  proper  attention. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  little  or  no  rubber  exported  from  the 
Philippines.  Nevertheless  the  island  of  Mindanao  c(.ntains  large 
•u-eas  wy>ll  conditioned  for  its  production,  and  during  the  last  seven 
or  ei'dit  years  a  number  of  plantations  have  been  set  out  and  the 
voun-  trees  are  doing  well.  Some  of  these  new  plantings  are  now 
Kb  t^)ld  enough  to  lap.  It  is  probable,  therefore  that  cultivated 
rubber  will  form  a  growing  factor  in  the  commerce  ot  the  Philippine 
Islands  during  the  next  decade. 
The  Stock-Raising  Industry. 

Conditions  for  stock  raising  are  very  favorable  in  many  parts  of 
the  archipelaso.    Large  areas  of  grass  land  in  several  sections  offer 
facilities  for  ""cattle  grazing,  but  the  prevalence  of  nnc  erpest    a  de- 
structive cattle  disease,  and  of  the  common  ^'^ttle  tack,  makes  the 
raising  of  the  native  variety  hazardous.     The  Indian  cattle  of  the 
humped   breed,   recently   introduced,   disp  ay   strong    resistance    to 
Sirpest  and  are  little  troubled  by  the  tick.     They  also  thrive  well 
on  the  native  grasses.     The  same  can  not  be  said  of  the  Ameriain 
and  Australiaircattle  that  have  been  imported  from  time  to  tmie  for 
experiment.     The  interior  plains  and  valleys  of  ^Mindanao  offei  the 
best  possibilities  for  cattle Vaising.     They  are  tree  from  rinderpest 
well  watered,  and  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  good  grazing  gia>s. 
The  horses  of  the  Philippines  are  smal.  sturdy  ponies.    They  aie 
used  almost  exclusively  for  riding  and  driving  and  very  little  toi 
agitul  ural    purposes.'     There   were    about   215.82r>    horses    in     he 
klands  when  the  latest  figures  were  obtained,  these  being  well  dis- 
iiSed   throughout   the   country.     The   usual   price   is   about  $dO 
apiece,  although  choice  animals  bring  a  good  deal  more. 

Swine    shee^^).  and  goats  are  found  in  all   parts  of  the  islands 
although  little  attention  is  paid  to  their  breeding.    Hogs  are  in  geneni 
free  from  diseases,  although  swine  plague  and  choleni  exist.     Sheep 
do  not  thrive  well  in  the  Philippines   being  subject  to  ^'\;"testinal 
p-ir-isite     They  are  raised  altogether  for  mutton,  and  no  attention  is 
paid"  to  the  wool.    Goats  are  much  more  numerous  than  sheep,  and 
fhi-ive  much  better,  though  they  are  given  little  attention.    They  are 
raised  principally  for  their  meat,  although  some  are  kept  for  milk- 
in-  also.    Locally  Ln-own  beef  sells  in  the  municipal  markets  for  about 
$0Tt>S  per  pound:  mutton  for  about  $0.35,  and  goats  meat  for  about 
$0.25,  in  normal  times. 
Fisheries,  Forests,  and  Minerals. 

The  waters  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago  abound  in  a  great 
variety  of  edible  fish.  At  the  present  time  practically  none  are  taken 
for  export.  An  excellent  variety  of  sardines  suitable  for  canning 
jHirposes  abound.  The  waters  of  the  Sulu  Archipelago  yield  pearl 
shells  and  sponges  on  a  commercial  scale.  ,  ^,  .,.  .  ,  .  , 
.  There  is  an  alumdance  of  wild  game  in  the  Philippine  forests  and 
jun'des.  Wild  carabao  or  buffalo,  hog,  and  deer  are  the  larger 
species.    Wild  chickens  or  jungle  fowl  and  a  large  number  of  game 
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birds  abound.  Annually  the  snipe  from  northern  Asia  make  the 
islands  their  winter  resort  and  afford  good  hunting.  The  lake  regions 
and  lagoons  and  rivers,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  are  the  habitat 
of  great  flocks  of  wild  ducks. 

The  Philippine  Islands  have  an  area  of  approximately  J:0,000 
square  miles  of  virgin  forest.  This  is  a  tract  as  large  as  the  entire 
State  of  Kentucky  or  one-third  the  total  area  of  the  Archipelago.  In 
addition  to  this  there  are  some  20,000  square  miles  of  second-growth 
forest  suitable  for  firewood  and  small  timber,  making  the  total  tree- 
growing  area  of  the  islands  about  equal  to  the  whole  State  of  New 
Mexico.  In  addition  to  suppl3dng  a  vast  amount  of  building  ma- 
terial within  the  archipelago,  the  lumber  industry  yields  annually 
about  $235,000  from  exports. 

The  Philippine  forests  also  contain  a  large  wealth  in  minor  forest 
products.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  nipa  swamps,  yielding  a 
sap  from  which  can  be  made  an  excellent  quality  of  alcohol;  exten- 
sive growths  of  a  very  fine  quality  of  rattan,  as  yet  scarcely  touched; 
large  forest  tracts  producing  a  fine  quality  of  almaciga  or  gum  copal, 
used  in  high-grade  varnishes;  various  other  oils  and  resins  obtained 
from  different  species  of  timber  trees  and  from  a  great  variety  of 
nuts;  some  1,500  square  miles  of  mangrove  swamps  and  extensive 
growths  of  other  trees  yielding  tan  barks ;  an  abundance  of  trees  and 
plants  yielding  dyes ;  a  considerable  amount  of  wild  rubber  and  gutta 
percha;  bamboo  suitable  for  paper  pulp  in  commercial  quantities; 
vast  supplies  of  fiber  plants;  and  numerous  medicinal  plants. 

There  are  mineral  deposits  of  numerous  sorts  in  many  parts  of  the 
Archipelago.  A  mineral  map  of  the  islands  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Science  shows  a  long  list  of  products  present  and  a  very  general  dis- 
tribution. On  this  map  are  listed  gold  lode,  gold  placer,  copper,  iron, 
coal,  oil,  sulphur,  asbestos,  manganese,  zinc,  lead,  gilsonite,  chromite, 
and  natural  gas. 

Several  gold  districts  of  the  islands  are  known  to  be  of  economic 
value.  The  Masbate  district  leads  in  production.  The  Mambulao- 
Paracale  dredging  district  is  second  and  Benguet  far  behind  as  third. 
The  annual  output  of  other  fields  does  not  exceed  $100,000.  It  is 
not  altogether  certain  that  these  known  districts  are  the  richest  in 
deposits.  A  great  deal  of  the  country  has  not  yet  been  explored  for 
minerals. 

Manufactures  and  Household  Industries. 

Philippine  manufactures  are  chiefly  of  the  sort  that  require  the 
maximum  of  hands  and  the  minimum  of  machines.  They  extend 
from  the  purely  household  industries  such  as  embroidering,  hat, 
basket,  mat,  and  braid  making,  through  the  simpler  forms  of  small 
shop  handicraft,  such  as  slipper  and  shoe  making,  blacksmithing.  and 
other  trades  and  industries  pursued  by  individuals,  to  factory  work 
proper,  mostly  of  the  more  elementary  forms.  A  complete  list  of 
factories  and  quasi  factories  in  the  islands  would  include  cigar,  ciga- 
rette, and  cut  tobacco  factories,  sugar  mills,  copra-drying  plants,  oil 
mills,  sawmills,  fish  trap  and  net  works,  tanneries,  distilleries,  shoe 
and  slipper  factories,  a  spinning  mill,  harness  and  saddle  works, 
aerated  water  factories,  preserved  fruit  works,  carriage  factories, 
musical  instrument  works,  bed  factories,  ice  plants,  match  factories, 
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furniture  factories,  rope  walks,  hat  and  umbrella  factories,  soap  fac- 
tories, brewingr  plants,  a  weaviiif;  mill,  a  fertilizer  factory,  a  soup 
paste  and  sauce  factory,  an  ink  factory,  chocolate  works,  biscuit 
Avorks,  tile  and  brick  kilns,  cured  meat  establishments,  dru":  works,  a 
button  factory,  tinware  shops,  iron  works,  jirinting,  lithofj^niphin^^ 
and  bookbinding  plants,  dried  and  smoked  fish  works,  sculi)ture  and 
maible-cuttins:  works,  machine  shops,  sail-making  shops,  foundries, 
shipyards,  and  others.  Then  there  are  of  course  those  agricultural 
products  on  which  some  labor  not  purely  agricultural  is  bestowed  to 
prejiare  them  for  export,  such  as  sugar,  tobacco,  copra,  and  the  vari- 
ous fibers,  and  certain  forest  products,  besides  lumber. 

Only  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  use  of  modern  machinery 
in  these  various  lines  of  manufacture.  Primitive  machinery  ;ind 
primitive  methods  are  the  rule.  The  larger  cities  are  of  course  the 
centers  in  which  most  of  the  manufacturing  is  done,  but  in  the  case 
of  household  industries  the  centers  are  frequently  small  towns. 
There  are  no  manufacturing  centers  in  the  islands  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  used  in  the  United  States,  but  small  factories  have 
grown  up  in  populous  cities  which  afford  direct  markets  for  the 
product.  " 

Such  machinery  as  is  now  being  used  is  chiefly  American,  British, 
or  German,  with  the  former  increasingly  predominant.    That  which 
has  been  in  use  the  longest  is  mainly  British;  that  installed  more 
recently,  American. 
Openings  for  Investment — Labor  Conditions — Wages. 

The  Philippines  offer  an  inviting  field  for  xVnierican  capital  in 
connection  with  the  establishment  of  factories  to  work  up  certain 
raw  materials  before  they  have  been  exported.  The  transformation 
of  the  copra  business  into  an  oil  business  that  is  now  rapidly  taking 
place  illustrates  this  feature  of  the  situation.  An  immense  saving 
in  freight  is  being  made  by  manufacturing  the  oil  on  the  ground.  An 
extensive  supply  of  excellent  paper  material  is  found  in  the  Philip- 
pines that  could  be  made  into  paper  in  the  islands  to  advantage.  As 
a  market  for  modern  machinery  of  nearly  every  kind,  the  islands 
have  been  little  more  than  touched. 

Most  of  the  labor  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  in  the  very  nature 
of  things  agricultural.  As  a  rule  the  methods  employed  are  more 
or  less  primitive,  and  the  situation  of  the  laborer  varies  from  that  of 
a  few  degrees  removed  from  peonage  to  that  of  supervisor  or  mana- 
ger, where  a  fairly  high  grade  of  intelligence  is  required.  The  pay 
of  the  hired  agricultural  laborer  is  very  low,  sometimes  as  low  as 
10  cents  a  day  and  not  often  as  high  as  50  cents  a  day. 

Other  labor  ranges  from  unskilled  workers  who  receive  as  low 
as  10  or  11  cents  a  day  to  skilled  workmen  who  get  as  high  as  %-2M 
or  $3  per  day.  Employers  of  this  labor  find  it  more  intelligent  than 
might  be  inferred  frcim  the  wages  paid.  The  workers  are  fairly 
quick  to  learn  the  use  of  new  machinery  and  new  methods.  They  are 
found  to  be  particularly  apt  at  copying  or  imitating  and  are  espe- 
cially dexterous  with  hands  and  fingers.  These  characteristics  are 
turned  to  good  account  by  careful  employers. 

The  following  schedule  of  the  pay  actually  given  to  skilled  and 
unskilled  workmen  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Works  will  serve  as  an 
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illustration.     Some  of  the  figures  for  salaries  by  the  year  refer  to 
the  pay  of  white  men. 


Class  of  worker. 

Minimum 
wage. 

Maxi- 
mum 

wage. 

Class  of  worker. 

Minimum 

wage. 

Maxi- 
mum 
wage. 

District  engineers... per  year. . 
Superintendent   of  construc- 

li  >a per  year. . 

Overseers do — 

Assistant  engineers do 

Well  drillers do 

Transitmeu do 

Surveyors do 

Forenien do — 

Pluinbers per  day . . 

Tinners do 

Canataces  (bosses) do 

$860.00 

1,400.00 

600.00 

450.00 

450. 00 

1,200.00 

450. 00 

600.00 

.40 

.40 

.63 

$3,250.00 

1,800.00 
2,100.00 

1,800.00 

1,800.00 

1,  600.  00 

1, 400. 00 

1,200.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1.50 

Carpenters per  day. . 

Blacksmiths do 

Road  roller  englnemen.do 

Piled  river  enginemen..do 

Painters do 

Masons do 

Roofers do 

Concrete  workers do 

Electricians do 

Common  laborers do 

Camineros  (read  tenders) 

SO.  30 
.40 
.75 
.65 
.40 
.40 
.25 
.25 
.40 
.16 

.17 

a.  50 
1.36 
2.25 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.12 
1.38 

1.05 

Shipping  Connections — Description  of  Principal  Lines. 

The  steamer  connections  of  the  Philippine  Islands  with  the  outside 
world  have  improved  somewhat  during  the  last  year  over  what  they 
were  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  European  War.  The  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Co.  now  maintains  a  service  with  three  vessels 
carrying  passengers  and  freight  between  San  Francisco  and  Manila, 
calling  at  Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  and  Shanghai  on  the  voyage 
out  and  including  Hongkong  with  the  other  cities  mentioned  on  the 
return  trip.  These  vessels  are  the  Ecuador^  Venezuela^  and  Goloinbia^ 
each  of  14,000  tons  and  of  American  registry. 

The  Japanese  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  also  maintains  a  regular  schedule 
between  San  Francisco  and  Manila,  employing  six  vessels.  The  ships 
engaged  in  this  service  are  the  Tenyo  Maru^  13,398  tons;  Shiny o 
Maru,  13,039  tons;  Siberia  Maru^  11,790  tons;  Korea  Maru,  11,812 
tons;  Nippon  Maru^  5,919  tons;  and  Persia  Maru^  4,380  tons.  These 
vessels  call  at  Honolulu,  Yokohama.  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai 
on  the  outward  voyage,  and  at  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Nagasaki,  Kobe, 
Shimidzu,  Yokohama,  and  Honolulu  on  the  return  trip.  They  carry 
both  passengers  and  freight. 

Service  between  San  Francisco  and  Manila  is  also  maintained  by 
the  Java-Pacific  line  of  steamers  of  Dutch  registry.  This  line  oper- 
ates four  vessels  which  reach  Manila  from  Soerabaia  via  Makassar 
on  the  outward  voyage,  and  call  at  Hongkong  and  Nagasaki  en  route 
to  San  Francisco.  On  the  return  trip  from  San  Francisco  the  vessels 
reach  Manila  via  Nagasaki  and  Hongkong,  and  ply  from  Manila 
to  Batavia.  The  vessels  of  this' line  are  the  Tjisatulari,  Karimoen, 
T jikeinbang ^  and  Arakan^  all  of  which  carry  passengers  and  freight. 

The  Japanese  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  runs  a  monthly  schedule  be- 
tween Tacoma,  Japanese  ports,  Manila,  and  Hongkong.  This  line 
accepts  no  passengers  from  Manila,  owing  to  the  limited  accommo- 
dations on  the  steamers,  w^hich  have  only  two  or  three  cabins  each. 
This  company  also  operates  several  ships  on  its  Formosa-Java  line, 
making  Manila  a  port  of  call.  On  this  line  there  are  limited  accom- 
modations for  passengers  from  Manila  to  Sandakan,  Batavia,  Soera- 
baia, Samarang,  and  Makassar. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway's  trans-Pacific  line  furnishes  a  17- 
day  service  for  passengers  and  freight  from  Vancouver  to  Manila. 
The  Empress  of  Asia  and  the  Empress  of  Russia,  each  of  30,625  tons 
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displacement,  arc  on  this  run.    En  route  from  Vancouver  to  Manila 
calls  arc  made  at  Vokohamn.  Kobe,  and  NaiTiisaki.     Keturn  voyages 
are  started  from  Ilon^Uonir.  calls  beinp:  made  at  Shanghai,  Nagasaki, 
Kobe,  and  Yokoliama. 
European,  Australian,  and  Miscellaneous  Lines. 

The  Compaiiia  Trasatliintica  de  Barcelona  has  maintained  a 
monthly  service  between  Liverpool  and  Manila,  with  calls  at  San- 
tander,  Coruna,  Vigo,  Lisbon.  Cadiz,  Cartagena,  Barcelona,  Port 
Said,  Suez,  Colombo,  and  Singapore,  for  many  years.  The  ves- 
sels, until  recently,  on  this  line  were  the  Alicante,  C.  Lopez  y  Lopez. 
C.  de  Khagu'wre  and  LcgujipL  The  first  has  a  gross  tonnage  or 
3,878;  the  second,  4,170;  the  third,  4,37G;  and  the  last  mentioned 
4,339.  These  vessels  carried  both  passengers  and  freight.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  European  war  the  Alicante  and  C.  Lopez  y  Lopez 
were  taken  off  the  run  and  the  service  changed  to  every  45  days. 
With  the  inauguration  of  the  submarine  campaign  by  Germany 
the  service  was  suspended  entirely. 

The  Eastern  and  Australian  Steamship  Co.  (Ltd.)  maintains  a 
monthly  service  w^ith  three  vessels  between  Manila  and  Australian 
and  intermediate  ports.  The  voyage  is  made  from  Melbourne  to 
Yokohama,  and  stops  on  the  outward  trip  are  made  at  Sydney,  Bris- 
bane, Thursday  Island,  Manila,  Hongkong,  Moji,  and  Kobe.  The 
same  ports  are  touched  at  on  the  return  trip.  The  vessels  regularly 
on  this  run  are  the  St.  Albans^  4,119  tons,  and  the  Eastern^  3,580  ton.s. 
The  Aldenhain^  3,808  tons,  and  the  Empire,  4,406  tons,  occasionally 
make  the  run. 

The  Australian  Oriental  Line  lias  a  monthly  service  for  freight  and 
passengers  between  Hongkong  and  Australian  ports  with  calls  at 
Alanila  in  both  directions.  The  vessels  on  this  run  are  the  Changsha 
and  Tayuan. 

The  Ocean  Steamship  Co.  (Ltd.)  and  the  China  Mutual  Steam 
Navigation  Co.  (Ltd.)  each  has  an  irregidar  service  between  New 
York,  Manila,  and  other  Far  Eastern  ports.  The  vessels  of  these 
companies  carrj'  freight  only. 

The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Co.  has  no  vessels 
calling  at  Manila,  but  passengers  and  cargo  are  booked  by  this  line 
from  Manila  to  Europe  and  New  York.  The  P.  &  O.  vessels  sail 
from  Hongkong  and  connection  is  made  by  the  China  Navigation 
Co.  (Ltd.'s)  ships,  which  sail  weekly  from  ISIanila  to  Hongkong, 
or  by  other  local  vessels. 

The  American  &  Manchurian  Line's  vessels  call  occasionally  at 
Manila.  These  ships  are  tramp  steamers  and  carry  a  few  pa.ssengers 
by  special  arrangement  only.  Tramp  steamers  of  other  lines  also 
visit  Manila  from  time  to  time  in  search  of  cargo. 

The  Robert  Dollar  Co.  has  three  vessels  now  on  the  Pacific-Oriental 
run :  the  Hazel  Dollar.,  Bessie  Dollar.,  and  Harold  Dollar.  These 
vessels  are  freighters  only,  do  not  run  on  fixed  schedules,  and  have 
no  fixed  ports  of  call.  They  usually  run  between  San  Francisco, 
Manila,  Shanglnii  and  Japanese  ports.  These  vessels  are  American 
owned  but  un<ler  liritish  registry. 

The  Nippon  Yu.sen  Kaisha  maintains  a  service  between  Japanese 
ports  and  Au.stralia,  making  Manila  a  port  of  call  in  both  directions. 
The  vessels  on  this  run  connect  with  those  of  the  .same  company 
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for  Europe  and  America,  the  latter  sailing  from  Hongkong  and 
Seattle,  and  making  Shanghai  and  Japanese  ports  en  route.  The 
vessels  on  the  Manila  run  are  the  Ahi  Maru^  6,456  tons;  the  Tango 
Maru^  7,484  tons;  and  the  Nikko  Maru^  5,056  tons.  These  vessels 
carry  both  passengers  and  freight. 

Occasional  freight  steamers  of  the  American  Asiatic  Steamship 
Co.  also  visit  Manila  for  cargo.  These  ships  are  tramps  and  work  on 
no  fixed  schedule. 

The  Ocean  Steamship  Co.  (Ltd.)  and  the  China  Mutual  Steam 
Navigation  Co.  (Ltd.),  flying  the  British  flag,  have  a  large  fleet  of 
freight  steamers  furnishing  service  with  Europe,  British  Columbia, 
and  Puget  Sound  ports.  These  vessels  have  a  limited  jDassenger 
accommodation.  There  is  one  sailing  a  month  for  Europe  from 
Hongkong  and  from  Manila  to  American  ports.  The  fare  to  Europe 
is  $225,  and  that  to  America  $155. 

Local  Lines  to  Hongkong. 

The  Indo-China  Steam  Navigation  Co.  (Ltd.)  operates  a  line  be- 
tween Hongkong  and  Manila.  A  vessel  sails  every  Saturday  from 
both  Hongkong  and  Manila,  arriving  the  following  Tuesday.  At 
present  the  Loonsang  and  Yuensang  are  on  this  riui.  They  are  of 
1,700  tons,  British  register,  and  have  accommodation  for  about  20 
first-class  passengers  each.  The  fare  from  Manila  to  Hongkong  is 
$22.50,  or  $37.50  for  the  round  trip.  These  vessels  make  regular  con- 
nections at  Hongkong  for  China  coast  ports,  Calcutta,  Singapore, 
and  Borneo. 

The  China  Navigation  Co.  (Ltd.)  operates  three  steamers  be- 
tween Hongkong  and  the  Philippines,  the  Taming^  Tean^  and 
Chinhua^  each  of  2,000  tons  and  of  British  registry.  Each  vessel 
has  space  for  about  20  first  class  passengers.  The  saloon  accom- 
modations are  amidshii^s  and  electric  fans  are  run  in  the  cabins. 
One  of  these  vessels  sails  from  Manila  every  Wednesday  and 
arrives  in  Hongkong  on  Saturdays.  The  same  sailing  dates  are  ob- 
served at  Hongkong,  but  after  discharging  at  Manila,  the  voyage  is 
continued  to  Cebu  and  Iloilo,  these  ports  being  reached  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays.  Manila  is  reached  on  the  return  trip  the  following 
Monday.  Vessels  of  this  line  also  make  regular  connections  at  Hong- 
kong for  all  China  coast  ports,  Siam,  Singapore,  and  Australian 
ports. 
Coastwise  Shipping  Facilities — Need  of  More  Vessels. 

The  coastwise  trade  of  the  Philippines  is  carried  on  by  some  326 
vessels  of  all  descriptions.  These  vary  in  size  from  vessels  of  1,845 
gross  tonnage  down  to  three  or  four-ton  launches.  Twelve  of  these 
vessels  are  over  1,000  tons,  12  are  between  500  and  1,000  tons, 
47  are  between  100  and  500  tons,  and  255  are  below  100  tons.  Of 
the  whole  number,  138  ply  from  Manila  as  their  home  port,  42  oper- 
ate from  Cebu,  31  from  Iloilo,  13  from  Zamboanga,  and  2  from 
Jolo.     Many  of  the  smaller  vessels  are  wind  driven. 

The  coastwise  trade  of  the  Philippines  is  of  gi'owing  importance, 
owmg  to  the  fact  that  the  archipelago  is  made  up  of  so  many  islands. 
Manila,  while  not  the  only  port  of  entry,  is  practically  so,  especially 
for  imports.  Staple  cargo  is  shipped  from  Iloilo,  Cebu,  and  Zam- 
boanga occasionally,  and  cargoes  are  sometimes  received  at  these 
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ports.  But  the  rule  is  thsit  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  archipehigo 
is  conducted  throutrh  Manila.  (\)nsc(|ucnlly.  the  coastwise  vessels 
are  kept  busy  collecting  exports  for  Manila  and  distributing  iini)orts 
to  the  remoter  islands.  During  1916  several  vessels  heretofore  en- 
gaged in  the  coastwise  trade  were  withdrawn  and  sold  for  use  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  this  having  been  one  of  the  effect^  of  the  great 
den^.and  for  tonnage  created  by  the  European  war.  At  the  i)resent 
time  more  vessels  are  urgently  needed.  t.  ,  .•     tt  m-x 

Kates  on  coastwise  vessels  are  controlled  by  the   Public  Utility 
Commission.     The  ri.se  in  coal  i)rices  and  the  cost  of  repairs  and 
operation  caused  a  general  rise  in  rates  during  1010. 
Railroad  System  and  Rates. 

Only  three  islands  of  the  Philippines  have  railroads.  The  lines 
of  the  Manila  Railroad  Co.  on  the  island  of  Luzon  have  recently 
been  purchased  bv  the  Government.  These  furnish  transportation 
for  the  groat  acricultural  plain  north  of  Manila,  and  extend  to  some 
of  the  Provinces  south  of  the  city.  The  tracks  are  narrow  gauge 
(42  inches),  and  the  equipment  correspondingly  smaller  than  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Philippine  Railway  Co.  has  short  lines  on  Cebu  and  1  anay 

Islands.  ,      ,  •,  / 

Railway  passenger  rates  are  based  on  the  kilometer  (approxi- 
mately five-eichths  of  a  mile).  There  are  two  classes  of  accommo- 
dation, known  as  first  and  third.  For  distances  of  from  1  to  100 
kilometers  the  first-class  fare  is  $0.02  a  kilometer,  and  the  third  class 
$0,011  per  kilometer;  for  distances  from  101  to  200  kilometers,  the 
first  class  is  $0.0175  per  kilometer  and  the  third  class  $0.01  per  kilo- 
meter; for  distances  from  201  to  300  kilometers,  the  first  class  is 
$0,015,  and  the  third  class  $0,009  per  kilometer;  for  distances  over 
300  kilometers,  the  first  class  is  $0,013,  and  the  third  class  $0,008 
per  kilometer.  An  improvement  in  passenger  accommodations  is 
noted  since  the  government  acquired  the  Manila  Railroad  Co.'s 
lines.  First-class  cars  are  divided  into  compartments,  each  with  two 
seats  facing  each  other,  accommodating  four  persons  each.  The 
seats  are  cushioned  and  fairly  comfortable.  A  passageway  runs 
along  one  side  of  the  car,  upon  which  the  doors  of  the  c<)mi>artments 
opem  Drinking  water  and  ice  are  usually  available,  and  electric 
fans  are  provided  on  some  cars. 

Third-class  cars  are  furnished  with  uncushioned  seats  or  benches 
w  ithout  backs.  There  are  no  compartments  and  the  cars  are  usually 
crowded.  Many  of  the  passengers  carry  chickens  and  market  produce 
in  l)askets  and  bundles. 

In  Manila  a  modern  electiic  street  railroad  is  operated  by  an 
American  corporation.  A  charter  for  a  similar  purpose  in  Cebu  has 
lapsed  without  any  tracks  having  been  laid. 

Motor-bus  lines 'are  operated  in  many  parts  of  the  islands  over  sur- 
faced roads,  and  are  increasing  rapidly.  The  people  are  learning  to 
take  advantage  of  this  mode  of  vn\m\  transit  in  communities  where 
there  are  no  railroads.  Not  only  are  they  finding  it  more  rapid  than 
the  ordinarv  bull  cart  or  carroinata,  but  it  is  cheaper  as  well.  More- 
over, bv  these  motor-bus  lines  they  are  able  to  travel  distances  out  of 
the  question  for  horse  or  carabao  vehicles.  In  some  places  regular 
buses  or  carryalls  are  employed,  in  others  ordinary  five,  six,  seven,  or 
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eight  passenger  automobiles.    The  rates  vary  with  the  locality.    They 
are  usually  based  on  the  hour,  a  car  renting  for  from  $1.50  to  $5  per 
hour,  according  to  size. 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  facilities. 

On  December  31,  1916,  the  Bureau  of  Posts,  which  controls  the 
telegraph  lines  of  the  archipelago,  had  approximately  5,385  miles 
of  wire  and  1,038  miles  of  cable  in  operation,  also  operated  10  wire- 
less stations.  The  telegraph  lines  connect  practically  all  the  larger 
centers  of  population.  The  various  Provinces,  as  a  rule,  also  main- 
tain telephone  lines  between  the  provincial  capital  and  the  prin- 
cipal towns  operated  by  the  provincial  governments.  Manila  has  a 
fairly  efficient  Bell  telephone  system,  and  a  few  other  of  the  chief 
commercial  towns  are  similarly  supplied. 

The  wireless  stations  are  located  at  Cuabo,  Cuyo,  Davao,  Isabela 
de  Basjlan,  Jolo,  Malabang,  Margosatubig,  Puerta  Princesa,  San 
Jose,  and  Zamboanga. 

An  official  Postal  and  Telegraph  Guide  for  the  islands  may  be  had 
on  application  to  the  Bureau  of  Posts. 
Finance  of  Industry — Foreign  Control  of  Agriculture. 

Approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  purely  commercial  activities  of 
the  Philippines  are  in  the  hands  of  foreign-born  residents,  although 
much  of  the  cajjital  made  use  of  by  those  who  conduct  this  part  of 
the  business  is  of  domestic  origin,  accumulated  by  trade  within  the 
islands  or  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country.  No  data  are  avail- 
able from  which  to  determine  with  exactness  how  much  foreign  capi- 
tal is  invested  in  the  Philip])ines.  Agriculture  is,  in  a  large  measure, 
in  the  hands  of  the  native-born  population,  although  much  even  of 
this  industry,  when  ostensibly  controlled  by  Filipinos,  is  financed  by 
foreigners. 

The  best  hemp,  for  example,  is  produced  on  the  comparatively  new 
plantations  laid  out  by  individuals  and  firms  with  capital  sufficient 
to  provide  proper  cultivation.  Under  the  old  system  by  which  most 
of  the  hemp  is  still  produced  practically  no  cultivation  is  given  the 
plants.  They  are  set  out  and,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  allowed  to 
grow  up  wild.  The  ground  is  not  stirred  nor  the  undergrowth  of 
grass  and  slirubs  disturbed  until  it  is  desired  to  strip  the  hemp.  The 
great  majority  of  small  producers  live  in  straitened  circumstances, 
and  strip  and  market  the  hemp  a.s  necessity  compels  them;  and  they 
are  totally  dependent,  as  a  rule,  upon  the  Chinese  shopkeepers  or 
branch  houses  of  the  large  foreign  exporting  firms  for  a  market. 
Frequently  the  money  for  the  hemp  has  been  spent  at  the  Chinese 
buyer's  store  long  before  the  fiber  is  stripped,  so  that  it  is  the  money 
of  the  foreign  buyer  on  which  the  producer  lives  while  waiting  for 
his  hemp  to  mature  and  during  the  time  he  is  stripping  and  bringing 
it  to  market.  In  some  cases,  of  course,  tlie  buyer  is  a  more  prosperous 
native-born  producer  or  dealer. 

In  the  case  of  sugar  a  similar  situation  prevails.  Even  the  larger 
producers  are  to  a  great  extent  dependent  upon  foreign  capital.  The 
iDuyers  and  exporters  are  almost  uniformly  foreigners.  It  is  the 
custom  of  these  buyers  to  advance  money  to  the  planter  to  finance  his 
crop,  to  pay  his  labor  and  other  expenses  during  the  growing  and 
milling  seasons.    These  advances  of  money  are  refunded  at  the  time 
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the  crop  is  iiiarkctod  and  other  advances  given  and  received  during 
the  next  j^hinting  season. 

The  (Jovermnont  for  several  years  has  been  taking  measures  with 
tlie  aim  of  freeing  the  agriculturists  from  their  dependence  upon  the 
exporters,  as  just  described,  by  making  Government  money  available 
through  the  local  banks,  at' low  interest,  for  loans  to  the  sugar 
planters.  More  recently  the  Philippine  National  Bank  has  under- 
taken this  work  for  the  Government. 

Foreign  capital  has  more  nearly  controlled  the  tobacco  industry 
than  any  other,  even  down  to  the  production  itself.  The  monopoly 
of  this  industry  formerly  maintained  by  the  Spanish  Government 
was  largely  pasWl  on  to  a  few  great  Spanish  conipanies  in  the  form 
of  largo  plantations  and  factories.  A  great  deal  of  tobacco  is  pro- 
duced by  small  growers,  which  is  marketed  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  the  hemp.  In  recent  years  some  important  tobacco  factories  have 
been  established  by  Filipino  capital. 
Foreign-Investment  Situation — Control  of  Public  Utilities. 

On  the  whole,  the  key  to  great  trade  expansion  in  the  Philippines 
seems  to  be  the  investment  of  foreign  capital  in  the  productive  indus- 
tries of  the  islands.  The  country  is  rich  in  resources  but  compara- 
tively poor  in  means  for  their  develoi)ment.  What  has  Ix'en  said  of 
the  lack  of  cultivation  in  the  matter  of  hemp  is  also  largely  true  of 
the  coconut  industry.  The  producers  lack  tlie  capital  necessary  to 
apply  the  proper  cultivation.  The  sugar  industry  is  hampered 
through  lack  of  modern  milling  macliinery  as  well  as  by  the  lack  of 
capital  to  finance  the  planting.  Good  oi^portmiities  for  outside  capi- 
tal to  establish  sugar  centrals  for  milling  i)urposes  are  abundant. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  a  number  of  large  investments  of 


property  of  tlie  constructing  company.  In  Manila  the  street  railway 
and  electric  light  and  power  system,  the  telephone  system,  and  the 
gas  works  are  all  owned  by  foreign  investors.  Three  or  four  of  the 
larger  modern  sugar  mills  are  also  owned  by  foreign  investors.  The 
two  coconut-oil  plants  now  in  operation  are  financed  by  capital 
owned  by  foreigners.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  the 
present  government  is  well  disposed  toward  outside  investors,  and 
has  shown  a  readiness  to  cooperate  with  persons  seeking  opportuni- 
ties to  invest  in  the  country's  industries. 
Currency  and  Banking. 

The  currency  system  existing  in  the  archipelago  was  installed 
somewhat  over  a  decade  ago  and  has  proved  ade(]uate  to  the  needs 
of  the  country.  The  unit  of  value  is  the  peso,  which  is  maintained  at 
a  par  value  of  exactly  $0.50  in  United  States  currency.  The  coins 
arc  of  bronze,  nickel,  and  silver  and  the  denominations  are  1  centavo, 
5  centavos,  10  centavos,  20  centavos,  50  centavos,  and  1  peso.  Sums  in 
pesos  are  indicated  by  a  capital  P  with  two  horizontal  bars  through 
the  upper  part  (^). 

The  paper  currency  consists  of  silver  certificates  in  denominations 
of  2,  5,  10,  20,  50,  100,  and  500  pesos.    The  Bank  of  the  Philippine 
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Islands     and  the  Pbilippine^  National  Bank  are  also  aiitliorizcd  to 
issue  limited  quantities  of  notes  of  like  denominations. 

Tlie  par  value  of  Philippine  currency  is  maintained  by  what  is 
known  as  the  gold-exchange  system,  similar  to  that  in  use  in  the 
British  and  Dutch  East  Indies. 

The  total  circulation  of  coins,  silver  certificates,  and  bank  notes  is 
slightly  in  excess  of  F67,000,0(30_or  $38,500,000. _         _ 

There  are  six  banks  doing  business  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  The 
International  Banking  Corporation  has  a  branch  in  Manila  and 
offices  and  agents  at  Cebu  and  Zamboanga.  Beside  its  branches  in 
London  and  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  Far  East,  it  has  facilities, 
through  its  affiliation  with  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  for 
doing  business  with  other  parts  of  the  worlcl.  Its  head  office  is  in 
New  York  and  it  has  a  branch  in  San  Francisco.  The  Bank  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  has  its  head  office  in  Manila  and  branches  in 
Iloilo  and  Zamboanga,  and  agents  in  Cebu.  It  has  agents  also  in 
iiondon,  Paris,  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  and  Formosa.  The  Philippine  National  Bank  has  its  head 
office  in  Manila  and,  although  nevv^ly  organized,  has  established 
an  agency  in  New  York.  The  Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Banking  Cor- 
poration has  a  branch  in  Manila  and  agencies  at  Iloilo  and  Cebu.  it 
has  branches  and  correspondents  in  most  cities  of  the  Far  East  and 
in  the  United  States  and  connections  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and  China  also  has  a 
branch  in  Manila.  This  institution  has  branches  and  agencies  all 
over  the  East.  There  is  also  a  Chinese  bank  in  Manila,  which  does 
business  mainly  wath  the  Chinese  community. 
Finance  of  Trade  and  Credit  Information. 

Most  of  the  import  business  of  the  islands  is  done  on  90-day  credit. 
The  time  is  counted  from  the  date  of  the  presentation  of  the  draft 
and  the  documents  agaiuvst  which  it  is  drawn.  To  these  90  days  must 
be  added,  as  a  rule,  another  30  days  required  for  mail  to  reach  the 
islands  from  the  United  States.  Some  importing  houses  get  120  days 
from  the  presentation  of  the  draft,  w^hile  still  others  get  but  60,  but 
the  rule  is  90  days. 

Credit  information  may  be  obtained  by  American  merchants 
through  the  New  York  office  and  the  San  Francisco  branch  of  the 
International  Banking  Corporation.  The  Bank  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  advises  that  it  has,  in  the  past,  supplied  credit  information 
to  foreign  inquirers  on  request,  but  it  is  preferred  that  such  inquiries 
should  come  through  recognized  bankers  or  credit  associations,  who 
disseminate  the  information  without  divulging  its  source.  The 
Philippine  National  Bank  has  not  yet  announced  any  plan  for  sup- 
plying such  information.  The  British  banks,  that  is,  the  Hongkong 
and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  and  the  Chartered  Bank  of 
India,  Australia,  and  China,  do  not  announce  the  supplying  of  credit 
information  as  part  of  their  activities.  The  Universal  Mercantile 
Agency  has  made  arrangements  for  such  a  service,  but  supplies  it  to 
members  only.  The  address  of  this  organization  is  No.  6,  De  la  Rama 
Building,  Manila,  P.  I.  The  Philippine  Credit  Association  has  been 
organized  by  a  group  of  merchants  for  mutual  help.  Information 
■will  be  furnished  upon  application  to  the  office  in  Manila. 
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General  Distribution  of  Philippine  Trade. 

The  trade  of  the  riulipi)ines.  ns  is  generally  true  of  countries  in 
a  like  stapre  of  eeononiic  development,  consists  in  the  exportation  of 
staple  ajrricidtiiral.  forest,  and  mineral  products,  mainly  the  former, 
and  for  the  most  part  in  a  raw  or  at  any  rate  only  in  a  partly  manu- 
factured form,  and  in  the  importati«m  of  manufactured  jLToods,  for 
Avhich  the  ishuuls  are  almost  wholly  dei)endenl  on  the  outside  world. 
The  range  of  staple  products  for  exi)ort  is  even  more  limited  in  the 
case  of  the  Philippines  than  in  that  of  most  of  the  other  troj)ica| 
Oriental  countries,  and  every  year  from  90  to  Do  per  cent  of  the 
goods  exported  consists  of  the  four  items  of  Manila  hemj),  raw  sugar, 
and  coconut  and  tobacco  products.  Some  data  with  regard  to  the 
amounts  of  these  exported,  and  the  proportions  which  they  hear  to 
the  total  outputs,  have  already  been  given  in  connection  with  the 
remarks  on  agriculture.  Numerous  attemjjts  have  been  made  to  raise 
.some  of  the  minor  export  lines  to  a  position  of  something  like  equality 
with  these  staples;  but,  though  a  number  of  the  industries  repre- 
sented have  attained  a  steady  or  increasing  prosi)erity,  and  are 
capable  of  extensive  further  development,  the  effect  on  Philippine 
foreign  trade  is  likely  for  a  good  nu\ny  years  to  be  comparatively 
insignificant. 

The  distribution  of  imports  is  much  the  same  as  in  other  counti-ies 
in  a  like  situation,  except  that  foodstuffs,  especially  rice,  occupy  a 
more  important  place,  chiefly  as  a  result  of  the  concentration  of  the 
agricultural  energies  of  the  people  on  the  production  of  nonedible 
crops  for  export.  Cotton  goods,  which  supply  the  great  bulk  of  the 
clothing  of  the  whole  population,  lead  all  other  imports  in  value,  and 
for  the  last  10  years  have  reached  an  average  annual  valuation  of 
about  $10,000,000.  Other  commodities  mainly  used  for  clothing  in- 
clude silk  and  silk  goods  to  an  annual  value  of  about  $250,000,  and 
leather  goods — chieflv  boots  and  shoes — to  a  value  of  about  $1,250,000. 
Imports  of  rice  in  1916  Avcre  valued  at  about  $0,500,000,  wheat  flour 
and  other  breadstuffs  at  nearly  $2,000,000,  and  meats  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts at  more  than  $2,800,000. '  Iron  and  steel  products  have  declined 
of  late  years  but  represent  a  branch  of  the  trade  capable  of  great  ex- 
pansion when  normal  conditions  are  restored.  Next  to  these,  some 
of  the  most  important  items  of  import  are  motor  vehicles,  coal,  min- 
eral oil.  chemicals,  drugs  and  dyes,  and  vegetables. 

I 
Machinery  of  Trade. 

The  main  volume  of  the  trixde  of  the'  Philippines  is  carried  on 
through  com])aratively  few  large  commercial  houses,  which  consti- 
tute the  agencies  in  contact  with  the  outside  world  as  regards  both 
the  buyinir  of  imports  and  tiie  selling  of  e\poi-ts.  A  netwoi-k  of  smaller 
traders  constitute  the  distributing  and  collecting  mediums  for  the 
various  parts  of  the  islands.  Many  of  the  importing  houses  carry 
samples  only  and  take  orders  from  small  distributors  for  the  goods 
to  be  brougtu  in.  The  matter  of  credit  is  arranged  between  the  im- 
porting house  and  the  purchaser,  the  former  answering  to  the  man- 
ufacturer. Some  importers  carry  large  stocks  of  the  more  staple 
goods  in  their  warehouses,  which  they  distribute  through  the  small 
dealers.  In  many  instances  the  impoiters  also  maintain  retail  stores 
for  distribution.     Frequently  the  same  house  both  imports  and  ex- 
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ports,  and  employs  the  same  machinery  for  distributing  imports  as 
in  the  collecting  of  the  local  products  desired  for  export. 
Cost  of  Living  in  the  Philippines — Price  of  Foodstuffs. 

The  cost  of  liA'ing,  by  the  standard  of  the  average  family  in  the 
United  States,  is  a  little  higher  in  the  Philippines  than  in  this  coun- 
try. Of  course,  not  10  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  islands  live  on 
this  plane,  but  the  following  prices  in  the  local  markets  for  house- 
hold provisions  are  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  cost  of  living 
of  foreign  residents  (where  not  otherwise  stated,  the  prices  given 
are  by  the  pound)  :  Fresh  beef,  tenderloin,  $0.61;  porterhouse,  $0.31; 
sirlom,  $0.36;  roimd,  $0.26;  fresh  pork,  chops,  $0.37;  leg,  $0.35;  veal 
cutlet,  $0.10 ;  mutton  chops,  $0.13 ;  leg  of  mutton,  $0.36 ;  lamb  chops, 
$0.15;  fresh  salmon,  $0.30;  fresh  halibut,  $0.27;  lapu-lapu  (a  local 
fish),  $0.31;  fresh  redsnapper,  $0.31;  salt  herring,  $0.56;  fresh  butter, 
$0.60;  Oregon  cheese,  $0.68;  Swiss  evaporated  milk  (12-ounce  can), 
$0.11;  American  evaporated  milk  (16-ounce  can),  $0.08^  to  $0.09; 
coffee  (5-pound  can),  $2.37^;  (2-pound  can),  $1. 

Prices  are  constantly  advancing.  Canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
have  gone  up  from  10  to  50  per  cent  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Commercial  Organizations. 

Perhaps  the  most  active  commercial  organization  in  the  Pliilip- 
pines  is  the  Manila  Merchants'  Association.  This  body  is  made  up 
of  business  men  of  all  nationalities,  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  The  association  is  prepared  to 
answer  inquiries  concerning  tiie  commerce  and  industries  of  the 
islands.  Other  commercial  organizations  are  the  Camara  de  Comer- 
cio  Filipina,  composed  of  Filipino  merchants;  Camara  de  Comercio 
Espailola,  composed  of  Spanish  business  men;  the  Manila  Chamber 
of  Commerce  (largely  British)  ;  and  the  Chinese  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. All  of  these  organizations  have  their  oftices  in  Manila  and 
may  be  reached  by  addressing  them  through  the  post  office  there. 

Advertising — Billboards — Periodicals. 

The  usual  methods  of  advertising  in  the  Philippines  are  prac- 
tically the  same  as  in  this  country,  that  is,  the  principal  mediums 
are  newspapers  and  other  periodicals,  billboards,  and  circulars.  The 
price  charged  for  billboards  heretofore  has  been  50  cents  per  month 
per  square  foot  where  the  sign  is  painted  on  the  board;  or  where 
paper  signs  are  posted,  20  cents.  These  prices  have  been  increased 
somewhat  by  recent  legislation  by  which  the  Go^'ernment  has  levied 
a  tax  on  billboards  of  approximately  10  cents  per  square  foot  per 
year.  The  same  legislation  has  also  placed  certain  restrictions  on  the 
erection  of  billboards,  so  as  to  circumscribe  this  form  of  advertising 
considerably. 

There  are  about  a  hundred  periodical  publications  in  the  islands, 
practically  all  of  which  carry  advertising.  The  great  majority  of 
these,  however,  are  more  or  less  valueless  as  advertising  mediums 
because  of  their  restricted  circulation  and  because  of  the  poverty  of 
the  readers  reached  by  them.  Published  in  Manila  there  are  three 
dailies  in  English  and  two  weeklies  controlled  by  Americans,  and 
eight  dailies  in  Spanish,  most  of  wliich  have  sections  in  Tagalog, 
and  are  controlled  by  Filipinos.     These  are  the  chief  advertising 
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mediums  in  the  islands.  The  rntes  ehMr«ro(l  by  the  Amerl<'an  [lapers 
are.  generally  speaking,  hi<rher  than  those  of  ihe  native  publications. 
The  former  run  about  $0.70  per  eolunui  inch  per  month  for  display 
matter,  >vith  reductions  for  larger  si)acc  and  longer  contracts.  The 
native  papers"  charges  vary  from  about  the  same  rate  down  to  50 
])er  cent  less.  The  weeklies  charge  about  $3.45  per  inch  i)er  month, 
with  corresponding  reductions. 

Tile  axiom  that  it  pays  to  advertise  uncjuestionahly  holds  true  in 
the  Philippines.  Those  of  the  Filipinos  who  can  read  seek  cagerlv 
for  books  and  pei-iodicals.  At  the  same  time,  they  aie  ro-M]y  to  spend 
up  to  and  often  beyond  the  limit  of  their  means.  Their  buying  jiower, 
moreover,  is  increasing  as  wages  rise  and  the  volume  of  insular  ex- 
l)orts  expands.  Local  firms  which  have  put  standard  American 
articles  on  the  Philippine  market  througli  advertising  have  demon- 
strated that  publicity  is  as  potent  among  the  Filipinos  as  in  America, 
subject  of  course  to  the  limitation  resulting  from  the  smaller  average 
income. 

Educational  System — Purchase  of  School  Supplies. 

The  educational  system  of  the  Philippines  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  United  States,  but  much  more  centralized.  It  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The  last  published  report  of  this 
bureau  shows  that  there  were  3,994  primary  schools,  350  intermediate, 
and  42  secondary  schools  in  the  islands.  Besides  these'  the  bureau 
maintains  a  number  of  industrial  and  agricultural  schools.  The 
Philippine  Normal  School  is  a  training  school  for  teachers  conducted 
in  Manila.  The  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades  has  an  ex- 
tensive plant  in  ^lanila  and  gives  elementary  training  in  the  mechanic 
arts.  The  School  of  Household  Industries  furnishes  training  in  em- 
broidery, basketry,  and  in  the  other  household  crafts.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  agricultural  schools  in  the  Provinces.  At  Los  Banos 
there  is  an  agricultural  college  affiliated  Avith  the  University  of  the 
Philippines,  which  also  comprises  law  and  medical  schools.  The 
University  of  the  Philippines  is  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  but  is  controlled  by  a  Board  of  Pegent.s. 

The  report  (pioted  above  gives  the  total  annual  attendance  on  all 
the  schools  of  the  bureau  as  G06.597.'  Working  in  these  schools  were 
10.-214  Filipino  teachers  and  488  American  teachers.  Those  figures 
are  for  December,  1015,  as  the  report  for  191(1  has  not  yet  been  mad© 
public.  The  i:)roportion  of  Filipino  to  American  teachers  has  prob- 
ably increased  considerably  during  the  ])ast  year,  due  to  the  resigna- 
tions from  the  service  of  many  Americans. 

The  books,  maps,  and  other"  equipment  used  in  the  schools  are  j)ub- 
lished  and  manufactured  almost  entirely  in  the  United  States.  The 
demand  of  the  Filipino  teachers  for  pedagogical  books  and  periodi- 
cals is  growing  rapidly.  One  educational  journal  is  i)ubbshed  in 
Manila.  Textbooks  and  other  e(iuii)uieut  arc  adopted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education  and  inf|uiries  should  be  addressed  to  that  othcc  in 
Manila.  An  effort  is  being  made  by  the  bureau  to  develop  school 
libraries,  and  books  for  this  purpose  will  naturally  be  obtained  in 
the  United  States. 
Prevalent  Sports  and  Anfusements. 

The  .sports  prevailing  in  the  Philippines  are  typically  Amrricnn. 
Baseball  is  universal  and  is  i)layed  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
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the  other.  Practically  all  the  schools  and  colleges  in  the  islands 
have  teams,  and  social  clubs  and  commercial  houses  have  nines  car- 
rying their  names.  Government  bureaus  and  offices  also  are  rep- 
resented by  picked  players  from  among  their  employees.  With  the 
exception  of  the  teams  of  the  Manila  Baseball  League,  the  sport  is 
on  an  amateur  footing.  Volley  ball  is  played  in  the  schools  and  on 
the  public  playgrounds,  and  some  of  the  Government  bureaus  also 
maintain  teams.  Indoor  baseball,  basket  ball,  tennis,  soccer,  foot- 
bc^ll,  handball,  golf,  and  polo  are  all  played  to  some  extent.  Auto- 
niobile  and  motorcycle  racing  are  occasionally  indulged  in,  and  a 
course  for  this  purpose  is  maintained  at  Baguio. 

Moving-picture  shoAvs  are  popular  in  the  Philippines.  In  Manila 
theve  are  six  houses  operated  in  the  business  section  of  the  city  while 
practically  every  outlying  district  has  from  one  to  two.  Ten  and 
25  cents  are  charged  for  first  and  second  class  seats,  respectively. 
American  films  are  mainly  shown.  The  importers  of  films  usually 
show  them  first  in  Manila  and  afterwards  send  them  to  the  larger 
provincial  towns,  in  which  there  are  theaters  as  well.  The  importers 
of  films  report  a  prosperous  business  for  the  last  j^^ear. 

Trade  Review  of  1916. 

The  year  1916  was  probably  the  greatest  commercial  year  in  the 
history  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  In  point  of  the  total  volume  of 
trade  it  was  exceeded  by  1912,  but  the  latter  year  showed  a  balance 
of  trade  against  the  country  amounting  to  $6,744,601,  owing  to  the 
excessive  imports  of  rice,  which  reached  21  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports  for  the  year.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  trade  for 
1916,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  fact  that  for  almost  the  first  time 
since  American  occupation  of  the  Philippines  there  was  a  balance  in 
favor  of  the  country,  amounting  to  $24,440,845,  and  chiefly  due  to  the 
great  increase  in  the  value  of  exports,  though  it  was  also  in  a  slight 
degree  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  total  imports  for  the  year 
were  lower  than  for  any  of  the  preceding  seven  years. 

A  number  of  causes  contributed  to  the  decline  in  the^  volume  of  im- 
ports from  what  might  have  been  normally  expected  for  the  year, 
chief  among  them  being  the  war.  To  war  conditions  must  be  at- 
tributed, the  higher  prices  of  imports  and  the  increased  freight  rates; 
but  besides  these  more  obvious  handicaps  upon  the  import  trade 
there  must  be  reckoned  the  conservatism  in  expenditure  produced 
among  the  people  by  the  same  state  of  affairs. 
Principal  Lines  of  Import. 

In  the  case  of  foodstuffs  war  conditions  made  themselves  felt 
through  the  greater  emphasis  placed  upon  the  production  of  food 
crops  by  the  bureaus  of  agriculture  and  education.  In  spite  of  the 
shortage  in  the  rice  crop  for  the  year  there  were  some  28,000  metric 
tons  less  of  rice  imported  during  the  year  than  during  1915.  The 
prevailing  higher  prices  served  to  some  extent  to  keep  down  the 
volume  of  importation:  but  that  the  islands  were  able  to  get  along 
witli  so  much  less  of  this  staple  cereal  and  at  the  same  time  import 
less  foreign-grown  foodstuffs  w^as  mainly  due  to  increased  local 
production  of  corn  and  of  other  food  crops. 

The  importations  of  cotton  and  its  manufactures  were  somevvdiat 
lower  than  they  have  been  for  a  number  of  years.  During  1915  the 
importations  of  this  class  of  goods  reached  $11,7915414,.  as  against 
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$0,324,886  (luring  lt>10.  This  decline  is  i)i<)l>al»ly  accounted  for  by 
the  fftct  that  the  inipoitation.s  for  1015  were  consickM-ahly  hirf^er  than 
for  the  preredinir  year.  Another  feature  of  the  cotton  trade  was  a 
sli<rht  decrine  in  the  penentaire  of  the  total  cotton  poods  supplied  by 
the" United  States  and  an  increase  in  the  percentage  shipped  by  Japan. 
In  U^li^>  the  United  States  furnished  To.:{  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  in 
1011)  only  (')t».'2  per  cent,  Avhiic  Japan's  i)ercentaj:e  increased  to  Ki.OS 
l>er  cent!  Jajian  was  the  only  country  whose  cotton  trade  with  the 
islands  showed  an  advance  for  lOlG.  t 

A  similar  decline  was  registered  by  the  imports  of  iron  and  steel 
products.  In  fact  there  has  been  a  yearly  decline  in  the  volume  of 
these  imports  since  1913.  The  total  during  the  latter  year  was 
$8,013,004,  as  against  $3,763,238  for  1010.  Here  the  effect  of  the 
war  is  clearly  seen.  The  increased  price  of  iron  and  steel,  due  to  the 
advance  of  freight  rates  and  other  results  of  war  conditions,  was 
responsible  for  the  slump  in  consumption.  Another  result  of  these 
causes  is  seen  in  the  increase  in  the  value  of  im])orts  from  Jaj^an. 
The  shorter  haul  and  cheaper  freight  undoubtedly  operated  in 
Japan's  favor. 

The  automobile  trade  reached  its  high-water  mark  during  the  year. 
In  point  of  value  the  imports  of  automobiles  and  parts  including 
tires  was  slightly  higher  than  that  for  1013  and  almost  double  that 
for  1015.  In  spite  of  war  conditions  the  automol)ile  market  within 
the  islands  has  continued  to  expand,  and  tlie  Phili])pines  have  re- 
centl}'  become  a  distributing  point  for  machines  sold  to  other  coun- 
tries of  the  Far  East.  The  restoration  of  normal  conditions  should 
see  a  much  greater  advance  in  the  automobile  trade  of  the  inlands. 
Prosperous  Export  Trade — Hemp,  Copra,  and  Sugar. 

The  export  trade  for  1010  was  characterized,  as  a  general  rule,  by 
an  advance  in  both  quantity  and  value.  The  total  value  of  products 
exported  during  the  year  exceeded  that  for  1015  by  $16,124,178. 
Hemp  heads  the  list  of  Philippine  exports  from  the  standpoint  of 
value.  This  article  is  followed  by  sugar,  copra  and  coconut  oil, 
cigars  and  tobacco,  maguey,  embroideries,  hats,  lumber,  and  pearl 
shells  and  buttons  in  the  order  named.  Slightly  less  hemp  in  quan- 
tity was  exported  than  during  1915,  but  the  prices  ranged  so  high 
during  the  year  that  the  value  was  ai^proximately  25  per  cent  higher. 
This  value  is  the  highest  ever  recorded  for  Jiemp  exports.  TI19 
nearly  uniform  expansion  in  the  value  of  exjjorts  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  ^•alue  of  hemp  shipped  was  only  31  ])er  cent  of  the  total 
exports  for  the  year,  whereas  the  value  of  the  hemp  exports  for  1015, 
though  25  per  cent  less  in  value,  still  formed  40  per  cent  of  the  total 
exports  bv  value  for  the  year. 

The  United  States  took  a  little  more  than  one-half  the  total  export 
of  hemp,  gauged  by  value.  The  United  Kingdom,  taking  7  per  cent 
of  the  total,  was  tlie  second  best  customer,  and  Jajian  was  third. 

The  copra  exports  Avere  smaller  in  <|uantity  than  for  any  year 
since  1007.  but  the  prices  received  were  higher  than  for  any  year  since 
1913.  The  export  of  copra  is  somewhat  atlected  by  the  manufacture 
of  coconut  oil,  in  which  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  during 
the  past  few  years.  The  expansion  of  this  industry  still  continues, 
and  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  the  exports  of  copra  are  tven  more 
markedly  curtailed  from  this  cause  in  the  near  future. 
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A  notable  advance  was  made  in  the  sugar  industry  in  191G,  both 
as  to  the  quantity  exported  and  the  total  value.  While  the  price 
remained  about  the  same  as  for  1915,  the  total  value  of  the  exports 
reached  $18,587,593,  as  compared  with  $11,310,215  for  the  latter  year. 
The  United  States  took  about  half  the  total  quantit}''  exported.  The 
production  of  sugar  during  the  year  was  greatly  handicapped  by 
war  conditions,  and  the  high  i^rice  of  steel  and  iron  products  pre- 
vented the  construction  of  many  modern  mills  that  had  been  pro- 
jected. 
Tobacco  and  Minor  Exports. 

The  value  of  Philippine  embroideries  exported  during  the  jenv 
was  more  than  double  that  for  1915.  This  industry  has  been  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  war  in  Europe,  which  has  closed  the  former  sources 
of  articles  now  produced  in  the  islands. 

Philippine  hats  showed  a  similar  increase  both  in  quantity  and 
total  value.  The  growth  of  the  hat  trade  and  that  of  embroider^'', 
both  household  industries  of  the  islands,  have  been  stimulated  locally 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  lumber  trade,  while  still  comparatively  small,  showed  a  more 
than  doubled  value  in  exports  for  the  year.  Perhaps  the  most 
notable  feature  of  this  trade  was  the  growth  of  the  market  in  China, 
and  the  promise  it  holds  out  for  the  future. 

The  total  value  of  tobacco  products  exported  .during  1916  was 
about  60  per  cent  higher  than  for  the  preceding  year.  Both  leaf 
tobacco  and  the  manufactured  product  shared  in  the  increase.  The 
notable  ncAv  feature  in  this  trade  for  the  year  was  the  increased  favor 
that  Philippine  cigars  found  in  the  American  market.  Approxi- 
mately one-half  the  quantity  and  three-fourths  the  value  of  the  cigar 
exports  were  taken  by  the  United  States.  The  prices  of  cigars  raiiged 
somewhat  lower  than  for  1915. 

The  exports  of  maguey  fiber  more  than  doubled  in  quantity  and 
trebled  in  value  during  the  year.  The  increased  price  received  for 
this  article  is  proving  a  notable  stimulant  to  its  production. 

[Statistics  on  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  Philippines  for  1916  were 
published  in  Commeece  Reports  for  Apr.  3,  1917.] 

Construction  Work  and  Public-Utility  Enterprises. 

Comparatively  little  construction  work  was  carried  on  during  the 
year  under  consideration  owing  to  the  high  price  of  materials. 
Contractors  and  builders  complain  of  slack  business.  There  is  a 
slight  downward  tendency  in  rents  in  Manila  and  more  dwelling 
houses  have  been  vacant  recently  than  usual.  This  situation  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  Americans  have  left  the 
Government  service  and  returned  to  the  United  States,  as  a  result  of 
the  operation  of  the  civil-service  retirement  act.  While  the  places 
of  these  Americans  have  been  taken  in  the  service  by  Filipinos,  the 
latter  in  most  cases  have  not  taken  as  high-priced  houses  to  live  in 
as  those  vacated  by  the  Americans.  While  the  American  business 
community  is  increasing  constantly,  many  of  the  newcomers  are  un- 
married and  live  at  clubs  or  boarding  houses. 

The  public  utilities  now  in  operation  generally  report  a  prosperous 
j^ear  and  good  prospects  ahead,  in  spite  of  the  handicap  of  abnormal 
conditions  abroad;  though  without  doubt  the  war  has  prevented  a 
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great  deal  of  developiuenl  tluit  wouM  (•llui".vi5;o  ilready  have  taken 
place,  l»iit  now  luiist  await  peace  coiulitidiis 

The  Manila  Electric  Kailway  and  Lijiia  v     .  ■  .M/ci  i,,  exten- 

.sive  rei)lacemcnt  work  over  its  lines,  hut  h  (tp|;i  jul  projects 

for  the  extension  of  its  system  until  noiinal  cor.u.> .  -..^  ai»*  restored. 

The  ^Manila  (ias  Corporation  has  recently  arranged  for  some  ex- 
tension of  its  service.  Practically  all  of  the  interislund  .shipping; 
lines  are  prosperous.  Plenty  of  cargces  are  avaiiabie  for  even  more 
bottoms  and  rates  have  advanced  somewhat  to  compL-.i-,.';  for  a.l- 
\  anced  cost  of  operation. 

The  la.S't  session  of  the  Philippine  Lc'rishilure  <j:ranied  a  nnmher 
of  concessions  for  electric  li<ilit  and  power  plants  in  various  j)arlfl 
of  the  islands.  The  holders  of  these,  however,  seem  to  be  waiting 
the  arrival  of  normal  times  for  their  development. 

Prospects  for  the  Future — Generally  Favorable  Situation. 

It  is  expected  that  the  ad\ent  of  peace  will  help  the  conunercc  of 
the  islands  very  materially.  While  the  country  is  remote  from  the 
arena  of  war  and  not  ex^josed  to  the  immediate  hazards  of  the  con- 
flict, nevei-theless  business  is  more  or  less  in  the  paralyzing  grip  of 
war  conditions.  The  scarcity  of  tonnage  and  the  perils  of  sea  tralKc 
have  so  iiffected  freight  rates  and  insurance  tiiat  the  prices  of  many 
necessary  imports  have  gone  up  over  100  i)er  cent  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  Added  to  this  lias  been  the  effect  of  an  abnornuil  demand 
in  Europe  for  many  articles  needed  in  the  islands  in  keeping  the 
prices  of  such  articles  at  a  high  level.  At  the  same  time  the  un- 
settled state  of  world  affairs  due  to  the  war  has  retarded  investments 
in  the  islands  and  so  ham])ered  the  development  of  the  great  natural 
resources  of  the  cou'  "^^-y  With  the  coming  of  peace  these  impedi- 
ments will  disappear  and  a  period  of  unprecedented  progress  is 
looked  for. 

In  spite  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  world's  commerce,  there  are 
good  prospects  for  an  advance  in  the  trade  of  the  islands  during 
1917.  The  crop  conditions  are  good  on  the  whole.  In  all  of  the 
great  industries  of  the  country  the  outlook  is  as  favorable  as  it  was 
a  year  ago,  and  in  some  respects  better.  There  are  more  bottoms 
available  for  Philippine  cargo  than  at  that  time.  Owing,  moreover, 
to  the  shortage  of  transportation  and  the  advance  in  pi'ices.  pre.wiiling 
since  the  war  started,  stocks  of  merchandise  in  the  countrv  arc  not 
up  tojioimaL- 
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